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SOCIAL ECONOMIST. 
JANUARY, 1893. 


Our New Industrial Policy. 


Unless Mr. Cleveland and the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party are huge political shams, we may confidently 
expect a radical change in our industrial policy after the 
fourth of March, 1893. 

Mr. Cleveland is the very embodiment of the opposi- 
tion to our present industrial policy. His sixth of Decem- 
ber message gave political form to anti-protection senti- 
ment, and furnished a name around which tariff-haters of 
all shades could rally. For years the burden of his public 
utterances and those of the leaders of his party, in press 
and forum, has been that our industrial policy is a system 
of robbery, plundering the poor for the sake of the rich, 
debauching our public men by furnishing both motives 
and means for political corruption, and undermining the 
integrity of the republic. 

While thus attacking the present policy as uneconomic 
and immoral, they have held out the promise that the 
Democratic party, if elected to power, would inaugurate a 
policy that would lighten the burdens of taxation to con- 
sumers, increase the earnings of laborers, and destroy the 
possibility of monopoly by millionaires. The people have 
taken them at their word, and after the fourth of March 
they are to have an opportunity of inaugurating their new 
policy, so full of promise for the nation. 

What this new policy will be the whole nation, the 
whole civilized world, indeed, is anxioustoknow. Should 
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journals and statesmen advocate, it would materially 
alter the industrial relations of the leading countries in 
Christendom. Our market, being the best in the world, 
would become the objective point of much European capi- 
tal, especially in England, which would involve a readjust- 
ment of economic conditions in this country. Little won- 
der, therefore, that the world is anxiously waiting, Europe 
with high hopes, and America with fear and trembling, 
for the announcement of our new policy. 

Of course the promised improvements are to be 
wrought through changes in our revenue system, or so- 
called tariff reform. What then will it be? Free trade? 
Tariff for revenue only? Or modified protection? The 
modified tone assumed by certain prominent Democratic 
papers after the election gave us reason to believe that a 
conservative policy might be expected. With success ap- 
pears to have come a realizing sense of the responsibility 
of creating a radical business disturbance. Indeed, it 
almost seemed for a time that they had become afraid of 
the task they had set themselves, and wanted the public to 
believe that they did not mean all they had said on the 
stump or announced in their platform. 

The more authoriiative utterances of Mr. Cleveland, 
Senator Mills and other prominent Democrats at the recent 
Reform Club banquet, however, do not justify this hopeful 
view. ‘These speeches show that the President-elect and his 
advisers sincerely regard the election as a general uprising 
of the people in favor of mugwump democracy and believe 
that they have received a mandate from the nation to put 
into practice the doctrines they have been preaching. 


We must show to the people of the United States, said Mr. Mills, that 
we are honest in the declaration which we made in our convention, honest 
in the declarations we made on every stump, honest in the declarations we 
made in ournewspapers. . . . Wemustshowto them that we were sincere 
when we said that taxation should not be levied for the purpose of protecting 
anybody against competition. 


the change be as radical as some prominent Democratic 
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Nor does there appear to be any doubt in the minds 
of these gentlemen as to the means to be employed for 
accomplishing this end. Senator Mills says further: 


In order that we may give profitable and constant employment to labor 
in our manufacturing industries, we must untax every material that enters 
into manufactures. Idon’tmeansome. That is special. We have promised 
that we will deal equally with the American people, that we will have no 
favors. I mean that we must follow the principle, no matter where that 
principle goes, if it is right. We should untax coal and most of our metals. 
We should untax pig metal, bar metal, plate metal, blooms, slabs, billets, 
metals in coil, metals in hoop—all these. Why should we tax them? Our 
promise is that we will not protect anybody against competition. 

We must untax wood, hemp, jute, flax and all the fibers; we must take 
the tax from oils and dyes; we must take the tax from machinery. . . . 
Then we should take all the protection off the finished articles and reduce 
them to a revenue standard, thus decreasing the cost of production, decreas- 
ing the price to the consumer, increasing the consumption, increasing the 
production, increasing the employment and increasing the rate of wages. 

If this is to be the sentiment of the new administra- 
tion, we are doomed to an essentially free-trade regime. 
May we not hope that the practical business sense of the 
Democratic party will have sufficient influence in its delib- 
erations to prevent Mr. Cleveland and his doctrinnaire 
friends from bringing such a calamity upon the nation ? 

The remark that ‘‘we must follow the principle, no 
matter where that principle goes,’’ has a plausible seeming, 
and was evidently regarded as the keynote of high-class 
statesmanship. In reality, however, it was an evidence of 
political light-headedness. It is the speech of a doc- 
trinnaire, not of astatesmen. Asarule of public policy 
nothing could be more dangerous than to ‘‘ follow a prin- 
ciple, no matter where that principle goes.” To the states- 
man it matters everything ‘‘where the principle goes”; 
indeed, difference in its direction affords the basis for 
preferring one policy to another. The only objection to 
free trade in this country, for example, is consideration of 
the consequences to which it must lead. 

This blind reliance upon abstract notions, regardless 
of results, is likely to be the danger point of the new ad- 
ministration. 
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This danger is intensified by their present state of 
political hallucination. They evidently imagine that there 
has been a general conversion of the people in favor of 
Democratic politics and mugwump economics. Nothing 
of the kind occurred. The official election returns in the 
various States show that the success of the Democrats, 
except in a few instances where local issues entered into 
the campaign, as in the case of the school question in 
Illinois, was due to a falling off of Republican votes rather 
than to an increase of Democratic votes. In other words, 
as we said in our last, it was indifference to the Republi- 
can party rather than conversion to the Democratic that 
produced the result. 

Take for instance the States of New York, Ohio, and 
Indiana. The votes for 1888 and 1892 were as follows: 


1888 1892 
New York, 1,286, 353 1,260, 331 
Ohio, 812,509 804,112 
Indiana, 524,374 518,355 


It will be seen that the total vote, instead of increas- 
ing relatively to the population, actually diminished. In 
New York it fell off 26,022, in Ohio 8,397, in Indiana 
6,019. 

This vote was divided between the two parties as 
follows: 


New York, 1888, Dem. 635,965 Rep. 650,338 
1892, Dem. 653,156 Rep. 607,175 
Ohio, 1888, Dem. 396,445 Rep. 416,054 
1892, Dem. 401,461 Rep. 402,711 
Indiana, 1888, Dem. 261,013 Rep. 263,361 
1892, Dem. 262,740 Rep. 255,615 


These figures show that the increase of the Demo- 
cratic vote in New York does not represent the full propor- 
tion of the increased voters, while the Republican shows 
an actual falling off of 43,165 votes. In Ohio the Demo- 
cratic vote increased only 5,016, while the Republican vote 
fell off 13,343. In Indiana the Democratic vote increased 
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only 1,727, while the Republican vote fell off 7,746, thus 
showing that the Democratic success was due, not to any 
unusual accession tothe Democratic party, but to a definite 
falling off of the Republican. 

It is manifest, therefore, that Mr. Cleveland’s election 
was not the result of any national enthusiasm for him or 
his party, but, on the contrary, of general political indiffer- 
ence on the other side. To regard this as a mandate from 
the American people to inaugurate a radically new indus- 
trial policy would be entirely to mistake the temper of the 
people and the significance of the election. The fact is 
that the Democratic party practically floated into office un- 
awares to the American people. The result of the election 
was a universal surprise, because nobody fully appreciated 
the extent to which indifference to Republican administra- 
tion prevailed. If Democrats hope to remain in office for 
more than a single term they must rid themselves of delu- 
sion on this score and view their success in the light of 
these facts. They will then realize the importance of 
dealing cautiously with an industrial policy under which 
the nation has made its greatest progress. 

The position of the new administration is not an easy 
one. Mr. Cleveland was entirely right in saying, ‘‘ If we 
redeem the promises we have made to the voters of our 
land, the difficulty of our task can hardly be exaggerated.” 
Of course it was a mistake to make such extravagant 
promises; and the Democrats will find themselves com- 
pelled to pay the penalty for it. Nevertheless, it will be 
better, both for the party and the community, to admit 
that too much was promised than to attempt to redeem 
rash pledges that would wreck our industries and bring 
upon the party sure defeat. 

The incoming administration cannot escape altogether 
the duty of revising the tariff, but there are two ways to 
dothis. One is to follow Senator Mills’ plan of putting all 
raw materials on the free list and taking all protection 
from finished articles, and, as he says, reducing the tariff 
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to a purely revenue basis. The other is to put the tariff 
on a scientific basis, and to construct all schedules on the 
basis of protecting labor only. To levy import duties 
solely on a revenue basis would probably be the worst 
form of tariff imaginable, because it would afford pro- 
tection to industries not needing its aid, and fail to 
protect others whose existence depends upon protection. 
Moreover, no reduction of taxation would be secured by 
this method. The present revenue is barely sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the government; consequently, 
whatever change in the tariff is adopted must yield a 
revenue as large as the present one, or it will create a de- 
ficit and involve new forms of taxation. 

If revenue is to be the only basis of taxation, we must 
either take protection out of the tariff altogether by im- 
posing on all home-made products a tax equivalent to the 
duty on imported products of the same kind, as England 
does, or we must abolish import duties altogether, and 
raise our revenue solely by internal taxation. Of course 
the first method would not be tolerated, as it would close 
more than one-fourth of our manufacturing industries and 
probably throw a quarter of a million laborers out of em- 
ployment. An attempt to raise our entire revenue by 
internal taxation would array the whole business commu- 
nity against the administration. Inshort, a non-protective 
revenue system, in this country and at present, is a politi- 
cal impossibility, and any attempt to inaugurate a free- 
trade policy must prove disastrous to the party undertak- 
ing it. We shall have protection whatever party is in 
office, and the new administration might as well recognize 
this fact first as last. 

None of these difficulties would accompany a revision 
of the tariff on a scientific protective basis for wages 
only. This course would make strictly economic pro- 
tection the primary object of all tariffs, and would receive 
the indorsement of all classes and parties in this country 
except a few unpractical doctrinnaires. Nobody objects to 
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protecting wages. The objection to our present method 
of applying protection is that it is in the interest of capital 
rather than of labor. Nor would the question of revenue 
be difficult to deal with, under a purely wage tariff. If 
a readjustment of tariffs on this basis should prove to di- 
minish the revenue, then duties might be increased for 
purely revenue purposes; on the other hand, if they 
yielded too much revenue, internal taxes could be dimin- 
ished and if necessary abolished. When protection is 
once placed on a scientific basis, the tariff, which is 
properly an economic problem, will practically pass out 
of the province of politics. 

The only remaining question to be considered in order 
to establish a scientific tariff system is, ‘‘ How can duties 
be levied to protect wages only?” This may be accom- 
plished by making the tariff equal to the difference between 
the labor-cost here and in other competing countries, as 
we have frequently pointed out. To give practical form to 
this proposition, it is necessary that the extent of the dif- 
ference between the labor-cost per unit of product here 
and in other countries be ascertained. Many people, so- 
called tariff reformers even, who have indicated their 
willingness to accept a tariff based upon this principle, 
doubt the feasibility of determining this difference in 
the labor-cost. 

Some appear to assume that this difference may be 
ascertained by comparing the rates of wages paid in the 
different industries here and abroad. For example: if 
the wages paid in the iron industry are $5 a day here and 

only $2.50 in England, the tariff must be 50 per cent. 
This is a mistaken deduction. It should be remembered 
that what we want to protect is, not the difference in the 
rate of wages, but the difference that those wages make in 
the cost of production. It may be, and in some instances 
actually is, the case that the labor-cost of production per 
unit is actually less where the higher wages are paid than 
where the lower wages are paid. Thisis apt to be true if 
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the country paying the highest wages uses also better ma- 
chinery, as is the case in this country, in the manufacture 
of watches, pianos, and many other things. 

Another method, and the one which has received most 
general indorsement, is to ascertain the cost of labor di- 
rectly expended in the production of the unit of product. 
This is the method which has been employed systemat- 
ically by Carroll D. Wright in his investigation into the 
labor-cost of production of iron and steel. According to 
this report,* which is the most exhaustive ever published 
upon the subject, Colonel Wright gives the direct labor- 
cost of producing a ton of steel rails as $11.59 in the 
United States, and in England $7.81, making the difference 
$3.78. This conclusion has been extensively quoted to show 
that if the tariff were adjusted to the difference of labor- 
cost in production here and abroad, the duty on steel rails 
would be reduced $9.66 a ton. 

The New York 7imes, the Evening Post, and other 
anti-tariff journals have expressed their willingness to 
accept a protection-to-wages basis for a tariff, largely in 
the belief that it would involve a reduction to this amount 
on steel rails and similar reductions on other protected 
articles; and President Elliott of Harvard expresses the 
same idea in the Forum for December. We are glad to 
see these journals and President Elliott ready to recognize 
the principle of a wage-protection tariff, even if actuated 
only by the belief that it would involve a radical reduction 
of duties. Nevertheless, those who really desire a scientific 
tariff must not allow desire to influence conviction, and be 
led to accept an erroneous principle merely because it may 
seem to promise a tariff reduction. If protection equal to 
the difference of labor-cost is the correct principle upon 
which to base a tariff policy, we must be sure that all this 
difference of labor-cost is covered by our method of calcu- 
lation. No estimate of direct labor-cost will do this. In 
order to protect the actual existing difference, the tariff 
~~ * Sixth Annual Report of the Commission of Labor, 1890, pp. 1440. 
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must fully cover the indirect as well as the direct labor- 
cost. This essential factor Colonel Wright’s investigation 
did not include. His calculation took in the direct labor- 
cost in each stage of production, from the taking of the 
ore from the ground to the finished product, but did not 
take in the indirect labor-cost in any of those stages. 
The indirect labor-cost is the labor-cost in the plant, ma- 
chinery, etc., and is a serious item in the cost of produc- 
tion, which cannot be omitted. 

Mr. Schoenhof did precisely this in his investigation 
of the labor-cost in manufacturing cotton cloth, which was 
made so much of by the New York 7imes. He compared 
the labor-cost in carding, spinning, weaving, etc., in this 
country and in Europe, and the difference enabled him to 
prove that we could produce a yard of cotton cloth at less 
actual labor-cost than it could be produced in England ; 
but he did not take into the calculation the labor-cost in 
furnishing the machinery and plant. His conclusion is 
true in so far as the actual carding and spinning is con- 
cerned, the result here being due to our superior machin- 
ery ; but in the production of the plant, which employs 
the labor of masons, carpenters, and other mechanics who 
use little or no machinery, the higher wages make a 
greater cost per unit. Taking the labor-cost in the manu- 
facturing process and plant together,—direct and indirect 
labor cost,—it is higher here by nearly half a cent a yard 
than in England. So with Carroll D. Wright’s investiga- 
tion of the labor-cost of steel rails. Had he included in 
every stage the indirect labor-cost as represented in the 
plant, he would have found the difference to be much 
more than $3.78 per ton. 

In the same investigation Colonel Wright finds that 
the total net cost of one ton of steel rails is $24.66 
in this country, as against $18.61 in England, the differ- 
ence being $6.05, or nearly double the difference in the 
direct labor-cost. Why all this difference between the 
net cost and the labor-cost ? What other costs than labor 
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are there if the process is carried through every stage of 
the production ? This difference between $3.78 and $6.05 
‘a ton is really due to the indirect labor-cost, which was not 
included in the calculation. 

We do not cite these examples for the sake of defend- 
ing the present tariff, nor to criticize Colonel Wright's re- 
port, but simply to call attention to the correct method of 
ascertaining the actual labor-cost in production. 

It is objected that the method here explained involves 
too much detail ; that investigation of each industry by 
including both the indirect and the direct labor-cost in the 
calculation necessitates the collection of such a monu- 
mental mass of data as to make it unavailable for practical 
purposes. Again, as Colonel Wright has discovered, the 
difficulty increases as we come to highly complex products, 
such as fine fabrics. Classification of these is almost im- 
possible, since they are made in such countless varieties, 
and since in spinning and weaving, the amount of raw 
material, the mixture of materials, the quality of texture, 
are seldom alike in any twoconcerns. This would make 
it necessary to ascertain the labor-cost in every different 
grade or variation of product, which would be practically 
impossible. 

A simpler method of ascertaining the difference in the 
total labor-cost of production here and abroad would be to 
reverse the process, thus: Instead of trying to ascertain all 
the actual items of labor-cost in each article, and referring 
the remaining amount of net cost to non-labor forces, such 
as rent, interest, and profit, first eliminate rent, interest, 
and profit, and treat the remainder as labor-cost, since 
in the last analysis there are no other costs that enter into 
the price. For example, if a ton of steel rails sells for 
$25, that amount is made up of four items only,—cost of 
labor, rent, interest, and profit; at every stage of the 
process all the raw material and tools used are resolv- 
able into these factors, and therefore, if we eliminate rent, 
interest, and profit, we have left only the labor-cost in the 
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various stages. This method is both simpler and surer ; 
it guards against the omission of any item of labor-cost. 
Nor is this a difficult task. It is now an accepted law in 
economics that in all established industries a certain pro- 
portion, frequently ten or fifteen per cent. of the concerns 
engaged therein, produce at the maximum disadvantage, 
and make no profit, competition forcing the price down to 
the cost of their production. Only those concerns whose 
cost of production is less than these make profits. 
The net cost at which these no-profit concerns produce, 
therefore, really represents the entire labor-cost in the in- 
dustry they represent. If, then, we take the net cost of 
production of a few concerns in each industry producing | 
at the greatest disadvantage, and whose products the 
market demands, in this and other competing countries 
using similar machinery, we shall have the actual differ- 
ence in the labor-cost per unit of product in the different 
countries. 

It follows that a specific duty equivalent to this 
amount would afford protection to wages in this country. 
To make protection effective, however, it would be neces- 
sary to guard with some degree of care against the com- 
petition of what may be called the surplus products of 
other countries. Every businesss man knows that there 
are conditions under which it will pay to market a certain 
part of the product of a plant at even less than cost, as 
exemplified in the ‘‘long and short haul” method in rail- 
roading. This surplus product is usually made up by the 
contributions of large concerns, who are using the most im- 
proved methods and therefore producing at the least cost 
per unit, and receiving the maximum profit. Moreover, 
since a tariff a fraction less than the difference in the labor- 
cost would be fatal to protection, it is quite as important 
to guard against the establishment of such a tariff in one 
form as in another. To insure that this minimum tariff 
will protect, it will only be necessary to take the cost of 
production of no-profit producers (those working at the 
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greatest disadvantage) in this country, and of those work- 
ing at the greatest advantage abroad, and make the tariff 
equal to the difference in the cost of their production ; in 
other words, make the tariff equal to the difference be- 
tween the highest cost of necessary production here and 
the lowest cost of production abroad. Since our tariff- 
reform friends properly attach great importance to the con- 
clusions of Carroll D. Wright on this subject, we may say 
that as the result of all his investigations of the subject, in 
other industries as well as in iron and steel, he has finally 
come to the conclusion that the method outlined is 
the only practical way of levying a tariff that shall cover the 
difference in the labor-cost of production here and abroad. 
Moreover, in this way only can the matter be so arranged 
that statisticians can furnish statesmen with reliable and 
usable data upon which to base their schedules. 

This method of dealing with the subject, it may be 
added, would put the whole matter on a purely economic 
basis, so that wages could be scientifically protected with- 
out protecting capital. If there is in our present tariff sys- 
tem any tendency to encourage monopoly, to foster large 
profits, or abnormally to raise the price above what our 
higher wages make necessary, it would be eliminated by 
the tariff system suggested. 

If the Democrats are sincere in their expression of 
willingness to protect labor, and to so revise the tariff that 
it shall not favor monopoly to the detriment of the com- 
munity, a grand opportunity is theirs to render the country 
invaluable service and make for themselves a lasting repu- 
tation. If, on the other hand, they are really opposed to 
protection in essence and principle, if their talk of protect- 
ing labor is but a piece of political demagogery, if they 
prefer to carry out Senator Mills’ plan of putting all raw 
materials on the free list and taking protection from fin- 
ished products, then they will confirm the reputation they 
earned thirty years ago, and should be, and surely will be, 
again retired from power for an indefinite period. 
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The Religious Sentiment in Russia. 


Religions are the molds in which, one after the other, 
the ages cast the generations. Often the form is retained 
after the mold is broken: sometimes, on the contrary, 
religion is itself molded upon the people whom it attempts 
to form. This is pre-eminently the case in Russia. To 
study the belief of the people is to study everything of 
value that Russian ethnography can offer, not only in the 
customs and dress of the peasant, but in his mind, his soul, 
his conscience. Nor is this the only interest of such 
study; it has, besides this half-scientific, half-literary in- 
terest, a decided political value. When we study the re- 
ligion of a people, scrutinize its beliefs, consider the 
church which instructs it and the sects which it nourishes, 
we may assure ourselves that we are acquiring a knowledge 
of its politics and social ethics by the study of their prin- 
cipal elements, those elements, indeed, which are their 
foundation and their support. 

It would be as easy to build a city in the air as to con- 
struct a state without belief in the gods, says one of the 
ancients—Plutarch, if I am not mistaken—and upon this 
point most modern thinkers have been in accord with an- 
tiquity. It is in vain that science emancipates man’s 
thought; human society cannot exist without some higher 
belief. Those politicians or philosophers exhibit a native 
presumption who believe, with the founder of positivism, 
that the time has come to reconduct God to the frontiers 
of their republic, after fitting acknowledgment of his 
temporary services. When God is exiled, many things 
follow him into exile. 

Such is, to our thinking, the great difficulty which en- 
counters our civilization on its attainment of adult age. 
The peril which constantly menaces modern governments, 
their periodical revolutions, their incessant agitations, the 
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restless spirit of jealousy which troubles the nations, make 
it evident that contemporary peoples have lost, in great 
measure, their ancient faith, and have found nothing to 
take its place. 

Socialism, anarchy, or more generally speaking, the 
revolutionary spirit, is the eldest born of Unbelief. Earth- 
ly Utopias take the place of the heavenly Paradise. Every- 
where, in our day, there is between social and religious 
questions a relation clear to the most careless eye, and this 
relation will become more pronounced with every genera- 
tion. With certain nations, especially the occidental na- 
tions, society, when deprived of its religious foundation, 
has been able to find another, more or less uncertain, in 
science, in the progress of human well-being, in material 
interests; but it must be long before such a resource can 
offer itself to a country relatively poor, like Russia, and a 
people hardly yet civilized, like the Russians. 

It is not a matter for wonder, considering certain 
phases in Russian life, certain of its ideas and traditions, 
that the revolutionary spirit, in its most radical form, 
should have penetrated so deeply all Russian thought, for 
religion has lost its ascendency among entire classes of the 
population. Here, in the extreme east of Europe, the 
weakening of the religious faith has produced the same 
effects as in western countries, where the place left vacant 
by the Christian faith has been taken possession of by the 
schemes and the dreams of socialists, the promises of a celes- 
tial Jerusalem by visions of a humanitarian paradise. 

It is a trite observation that, among modern nations, 
revolution acts like religion. To no country does this re- 
mark more truthfully apply than to Russia, for in no coun- 
trv has a revolutionary movement so assumed the aspect 
and the methods of a religious movement. The reason 
for this is that in Russia the shock has been sharp, the 
change rapid; the Russian heart has passed with a bound 
from the Christian to the revolutionary faith, and in its 
quick passage has brought to its conversion all a neophyte’s 
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fervor. Moreover, the Russian soul has remained even 
more profoundly religious; for in its revolts and its denials 
it has kept, in spite of itself, the enthusiasms of its 
ancient faith, so that in embracing revolutionary principles 
it has merely, so to speak, changed its religion. 

Such is the principal source of Russian nihilism. 
Never has the human soul, so often self-deceived, shown 
itself more deeply religious in the midst of its irreligion. 
It isin vain that they announce their atheism: nihilism, 
with many of its adepts, is but a phase of religion. This 
is why the pre-eminently religious sex, why woman, has 
taken so large a part in the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment. She obeys the summons of secret societies and 
socialistic misions as heretofore she obeyed the call of 
Christ and the apostles. Hurled from the height of 
Christian aspirations, the Russian woman has sought 
refuge in humanitarian schemes, and has replaced the 
hope of resurrection by dreams of a social palingenesis, 
bringing to her new faith the same craving for the ideal, 
the same enthusiasm, the same desire for renouncement, 
the same ecstasy of sacrifice. The young man, also, has 
left study and work. Likethe author of the ‘‘ Imitation, ” 
he has discovered that there is but one science needful for 
man to know—the science of salvation; but one doctrine 
worthy of being taught—that which can rescue man from 
servitude and misery. Such is the new evangel; and if 
it must have its apostles and martyrs, the flower of the 
youth will dispute the honor of dying for it. 

It is all in vain, however, that revolution makes of 
itself a sort of human religion, as fervent, as unquestion- 
ably accepted, as the ancient faith, and that it inspires the 
same enthusiastic devotion, the same abnegation: it can- 
not long resist the demon of violence. It is inevitable, by 
the working out of its own principles, that it should for- 
sake moral suasion for brute force. Here it may not 
enter into rivalry with the ancient doctrines it presumes to 
supplant. Only the believer can say, before judge or exe- 
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cutioner, Fiat voluntas tua. Is he not sure that his day 
will come, and his reward? And yet how often has even 
the believer grown weary of waiting. How many re- 
ligions have placed weapons in the wasted hands of 
fanatics. ‘To some minds, indeed, fanaticism seems an es- 
sential component of religious exaltation. No movement, 
on this principle, has been so profoundly religious as 
nihilism. Its heroes, a Jeliabof, a Sophie Perovsky, have 
equaled in endurance the most fanatical fakir—and that 
with no God to look upon them, no Heaven to receive 
their souls. 

Among the people—and not the peasant alone, but 
the villager, the artisan, the city merchant—the religious 
sentiment has preserved its ancient simplicity. Religion 
here gives that incontestable proof of life, fecundity; it is 
the mother of a numerous offspring, among them some 
sects so strange as to seem the monstrous progeny of past 
ages, and their number even it is difficult to fix. The 
mass of the people, apparently, have not yet emerged from 
that state of civilization wherein all conceptions spontane- 
ously assume a religious form. In this respect, as in many 
others, they are contemporary with generations long since 
passed away. If there are countries in Europe where re- 
ligion holds as large a place, there is none, perhaps, where 
its sway is so widespread. The unfertile soil, the harsh 
climate, have made ready its kingdom; the vicissitudes of 
history, the form of government, have established it; the 
educational conditions have sustained it. 

When, in a village on the steppes, I see the green 
cupolas of a church towering above the peasants’ low, black 
huts, it seems to me a symbol of the ancient sovereignty 
of religion over Russia. If it is asked how religion has 
maintained over the people and the people’s life an ascend- 
ency it has lost in so many of the countries of Europe, 
many reasons may be advanced. The first and the princi- 
pal of these is the degree of civilization reached in the 
country, and, if the phrase may be allowed, the intellect- 
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age of the nation. This people, yet in its youth, notwith- 
standing its thousand years-.of history, has reached that 
period of adolescence over which the beliefs and traditions 


_ of a long childhood hold still almost undisputed sway. It 
' has not yet been blighted by our arid scepticism. This 
' accounts for the fact that the soul, beneath an apparently 


rough exterior, is often more gentle than with a people 
having more of the outward graces of civilization. What- 
ever the heart holds that is high or noble has not felt 
the withering touch of the spirit of negation, which brings 
no blessing to the poor and humble; for, in the descent 
from the wise few to the illiterate many, it degenerates 
into an inert and brutal materialism. This is only, it may 
be said, because Russia is behind the times. It is one of 
the reasons which everyone is at liberty to deplore or to 


| rejoice over. What is certain is that it isa cause pregnant 


with effects. The Russian people breathe another atmos- 
phere than ours, and it will be long before winds from the 
west will blow there. 

The degree of civilization reached by its people is not 


_ the sole cause of the persistent predominance of religious 





inclinations in Russia; its history, its social and political 
condition, have had much to do with it. Life has been 
hard beneath the paternal scepter of the czars; and rare 
and precarious have been the pleasures this life has offered 
to a nation of serfs. Sustaining the heavy weight of one 
of the most marvelous social structures the Christian world 
has ever known, seeing nowhere on this earth a possibility 
of freedom, their longing eyes turned to the hereafter. 
There must be some kindly world, where they might find 
rest and refuge; and this religion offered them. Their 
faith not only consoles them, it enables them to triumph 
over their miseries. The more unbearable this life be- 
comes, the more do they live in that other. 

This historical influence has extended quietly till it 
has reached the cultured classes, the classes that, during 
this last century, have felt the touch of western scepticism. 
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They too have felt the heavy burden of history and of life. 
To this mainly is attributable their predisposition to melan- 
choly, their early disenchantment with a civilization in- 
adequate to their needs, their convulsive grasp, in the 
shipwreck of their old beliefs, at a new faith. To this 
cause also may be traced the inclination of so many of 
those journeying in the desert of Russian life, to pessimism, 
to mysticism, to nihilism, three dangerous pitfalls, side by 
side, into which so many weary souls have stumbled; and 
the pitiful fierce fluttering of a literature, believing in the 
midst of unbelief, guarding the memory of a vanished 
faith, and, powerless to rise, waving unavailing wings in 
an empty sky. 

We of the West are accustomed to look to his race, to 
his Slav blood, for a solution of the Russian’s religious 
instinct and his secret leaning to mysticism. When such 
an opinion is advanced, even in St. Petersburg or Moscow, 
it is, it seems to me, rather a simple statement of facts than 
an explanation. 

In tracing to its source as a national characteristic this 
predisposition to mysticism, we must examine history on 
the one side, and nature on the other. If such research 
is not entirely without reward, the least misleading ex- 
planation is that which is afforded us by these two great 
factors of a people’s character, history and climate, in other 
words, the moral and the physical surroundings. 

The mysticism of the Russian seems to spring from 
the soil and descend from the skies. On his vast plains, 
here treeless, there covered with a scanty forest growth, 
man feels his insignificance without realizing the grandeur 
of nature. He feels his own weakness and poverty with- 
out being forced to acknowledge the power and the 
abounding wealth of nature. The Russian country in- 
clines the soul to melancholy, to meditation, and conse- 
quently to mysticism. Seen from above, from the summit 
of the steep cliffs or the wooded hills that border the 
Dnieper, the Don, or the Volga, from the towers of Kief 
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or the walls of Nijni, the wide Russian plains give the 
sensation of infinity that we feel elsewhere beside the sea. 
The landscape, all in horizontal lines, yields the principal 
place to the sky. Sometimes the sky occupies the entire 
picture; the earth, on account of its unvarying flatness, is 
effaced, and the eyes of those who gaze thereon, finding 
nothing to arrest them, in more senses than one are lost in 
the clouds. The scattered forests of Central and Northern 
Russia produce, in a different way, the same impression. 
The eye, following the blackened needles of the pines or 
the frozen twigs of the aspens and birches, is irresistibly 
drawn tothe skies. Like the night, the forest is everywhere 
mysterious. Dreams dwell in its peopled solitude; its 
silence is a confused, uncanny rustling, that fills the soul 
with unrelieved solemnity; and when the arctic wind 
sweeps through them, you may hear in these forests of the 
north such sighs and moans as when waves break on the 
sand. 

To these impressions must be added those that are 
caused by the seasons, which nowhere else in Europe show 
such violent contrasts; and these contrasts, it would seem, 
might explain much that is exaggerated in Russian 
thought and character, and the perpetual antitheses of the 
Russian soul, in turn resigned, lethargic, and feverishly 
excited, and often at once realistic and mystic, practical 
and dreamy, brutally coarse and ideally fine, always ready 
to pass from one extreme to the other, and always with 
the sincerity of conviction, always with eager enthusiasm, 
with strange outbursts and transports of passion. Only 
this lack of equilibrium, this disproportion of cause and 
effect, in the people and in the climate, can make compre- 
hensible its frenzies of mysticism, its aspiring flights, its 
hopeless downfalls, thrust violently back to earth from 
heaven. 

Fatalism is one of the most marked traits of the na- 
tional character. General among the peasants, it is also 
found in classes of men and in individuals whose educa- 
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tion would seem to render such an attitude impossible. 
The Russian mind isimpregnated with it. To this is at- 
tributed its boldness as well as its resignation, its revolts 
and its submission, its audacity and its despair, its fever- 
ish activity and its apathetic languor, its doubts no less 
than its devotion. If there is anything oriental about the 
Russian, it is this. Mysticism is often allied with his 
fatalism—a mysticism unavowed, uncomprehended, often 
indignantly denied. That it should be here in Russia, of 
all places on our globe, is most strange. However, it 
hovers like a subtle vapor about all the land, and if every 
dweller there has not felt its power, it has penetrated many 
of the finer, the more fervent, or the weaker souls. Its 
tendency is directly opposite what we should imagine it to 
be—its influence grows deeper and stronger with years: 
the youth can combat it more successfully than the grown 
man. Mysticism, with many Russians, is a passion of man- 
hood; some who at twenty-five seem untouched by it, suc- 
cumb to it at fifty. Gogol and Tolstoi are examples of 
this. 

This sort of evolution or mystical conversion takes 
place elsewhere. In Russia it is not simply to be ex- 
plained by the ever-recurring disenchantments of human 
life, but also by the fatal deceptions inherent in Russian 
life. The narrow limits within which intellectual activity 
is confined beneath an autocratic régime; the barriers 
which everywhere oppose themselves to individual pro- 
gress; the dumb quiescence to which, sooner or later, every 
independent spirit is condemned; the ill-dissimulated 
emptiness of official life, and the too-apparent emptiness 
of any life not devoted to the service of the state—in a 
word, the fruitlessness of all thought, the futility of all 
endeavor, that are felt more deeply the older one grows, 
often plunge into meditation and mysticism those strong 
souls that, in any other country, would be in the full tide 
of action. Possibly the exactions of the climate contribute 
to this result, for the physical powers succumb as early as 
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the mental. Under Russian skies, a man grows quickly 
old. 

For the rest, Russian mysticism is in accord with the 
Russian soil and the Russian people; there is always about 
it a touch of the terrible. Never expect of it the exquisite 
poetical delicacy of that gentle enthusiast, Francis d’ Assisi, 
whose charity embraced all things that have life, who 
spoke of the birds about him as ‘‘ my sisters the swallows.” 
Perhaps this is only possible beneath soft Umbrian skies or 
in the verdant valleys of Galilee. It is softened here with 
no Franciscan tenderness, and yet it is but rarely that it 
shows a trace of the harsh asceticism of the orient; if, 
like the latter, it is often strange, heavy, prosaic, it is usu- 
ally less fierce, less sombre. It rarely departs altogether 
from the region of the real; it has a care for the practical 
in its wildest conceptions. It seldom soars higher than 
the mountain-tops; the rarified air beyond them, the 
empty ether of infinite space, is not congenial to these 
children of the steppes. In his boldest flights a Russian 
seldom loses sight of the earth; with the strangest reveries 
or the wildest Utopian dreams he will often associate cal- 
culations of the most utilitarian character. 

This is because the basis of the Russian character, 
still essentially, if unconsciously, realistic, is a latent pos- 
itivism that penetrates everything that covers or conceals 
it. It is not alone in the literature of Russia that we find 
the combination of what western nations call realism and 
idealism, positivism and mysticism; it is part of the life, 
the soul, the character, of a Russian. It is this union of 
opposing traits that makes the national character, that 
gives to it an element of the unexpected, a restless, unde- 
finable something, and makes it an alluring study by keep- 
ing discoveries and enigmas always in reserve.—ANATOLE 
LEROY BEAULIEU in Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Translated by Cecile Bronn. 














The Southern Social Problem. 


What of the negro? This is the question which con- 
fronts all students of social problems, who consider the 
bearing of the late election on the future of the South. 
The answer of the average philanthropist is, ‘‘ Educate 
him,” and the pessimistic reply of the average Bourbon is 
a denial of the possibility of accomplishing this. Laying 
aside the question whether the condition of the Southern 
colored man is in any degree worse than would be that of 
any other race-type handicapped by ages of savage ances- 
try and generations of bondage, it may fairly be doubted 
whether mere education, in the conventional sense of the 
word, will solve the difficulty. The change in a man’s 
condition which raises him from a low to a high estate is 
really education in the etymological sense of that word,— 
it leads out the best that is in him; but general acceptance 
must govern our use of words, and the point we wish to 
make first is that mere education does not educate the 
colored man, or at least, has not so far educated him. 
It has made the attempt, which is quite another thing. 
Few people in the northern or western states realize how 
thorough has been this attempt. The Rev. Dr. A. E. 
Dickinson, editor of the Religious Herald, a Baptist paper 
published at Richmond, Virginia, astonished some of his 
denominational brethren in Boston several years ago by 
telling them that the whites of the South, since the civil 
war, had contributed not less than $75,000,000 for the ed- 
ucation of the colored people. This amount has since been 
increased by several millions. Yet, such is the force of 
the reactionary tendency of that environment to which, 
after availing themselves of the educational advantages of- 
fered them, the educated few of the colored race must re- 
turn, that they do not perceptibly elevate the standard of 
living which obtains among their fellow Afro-Americans. 
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They are but as a clear drop in a muddy bucket. In other 
words, the vis inertia of the existing standard of living is 
so powerful that the education which the colored people 
now receive makes no appreciable headway against it. 
This vis inertie is something tremendous, even incal- 
culable. It must be attacked directly—a charge must be 
made upon its center. We believe that it must be affirmed 
as a principle, to be held up and kept constantly in view, 
that the standard of living of the Southern colored people 
must be improved. The process of improvement will be 
slow enough and indirect enough at best. Let us at least 
get the principle as clearly and directly before our minds 
as possible, and let us recognize at once the fact that 
merely learning to read and to write is as inadequate to 
the solution of the problem as is the application of the 
mathematics of two dimensions of space to the solution of 
problems in three dimensions. 

What is now the Southern negro’s average standard 
of life? How does he live and how does he want to live? 
The latter question is especially important, but in this case 
it cannot take precedence, for the gravest feature of the 
difficulty is that at present nine-tenths of the colored peo- 
ple are only too well satisfied, and are only anxious to live 
at the cost of the least work possible. ° 

The abolition of slavery not only deprived the rich men 
of the South of one-half their property; it crippled the 
other half. Their property before the civil war consisted 
of land to be cultivated, and slaves to cultivate it. Capital 
was comparatively unessential where land was abundant 
and labor sufficient to produce all necessary food and cloth- 
ing. Having lost all his slaves, the Southern proprietor 
was left ‘‘land poor,” that is, with more land than he could 
cultivate, for he had neither slaves, nor capital in another 
form, with which to make it productive. As an inevitable 
result of this condition of things, there was and is plenty 
of land in the South for sale, good, fertile land, at figures 
per acre which would tax the credulity of dwellers on the 
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blizzard-whitened prairies of the far northwest. It is easy 
to see, moreover, that this condition made necessary an 
adjustment of the relation between ex-master and ex-slave. 
The ex-master said to the ex-slave: ‘‘ You know how to 
raise my cotton and tobacco. I have plenty of land, but no 
money. I can hire you and pay you in land, and you can 
go to my woods and cut the logs you need to build a house 
on your land.” So the negro’s little tract of land was 
marked off, and he paid for it in work, and built himself a 
log cabin, and raised a small crop of corn or tobacco or 
cotton for himself. 

Thus the first step in the social evolution of the freed- 
man was taken. There has hardly been any second step. 
Neither freedom nor land ownership has brought the negro 
millennium. As soon as his little farm was cleared and 
paid for, and the log-house finished and the crops started, 
the owner, having attained the summit of his conscious de- 
sires, lapsed into an unambitious content like the sunny 
jollity of his former condition of plantation slavery. In 
most instances his home is just such a home as he had in 
time of slavery. Where the standard of civilization among 
the whites is unusually high, the colored people have frame 
houses with carpeted floors. Asa rule, however, the col- 
ored man is apparently a believer in Mr. Henry George’s 
doctrine that labor is a curse, and if he can make enough 
money by working for one or two days to maintain him 
for the rest of the week, he desires nothing better. 

His white neighbors, while they are willing, and per- 
haps anxious, to teach him to read and to write, and to 
promote his moral and religious education, to the end that 
he will learn to avoid the crimes of dishonesty, of arson and 
of violence, prefer that he shall ‘‘know his place,’”’ and 
keep it. In other words, their theory of negro education 
is chiefly negative and self-preservative in character. Any 
positive method they dread, vaguely fearing that in some 
way, which nobody can quite explain, it is going to result 
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in recognition of the negro as a social equal, and against 
that idea the white face of the South is set like a flint. 

This fear of the negro’s attainment of social equality 
exists because it is social equality that, in his ignorance, 
he wants as much as he wants anything. Or rather, social 
superiority, for he is actually disposed to believe that cer- 
tain political changes will result in turning the South bot- 
tom upward socially. An intelligent colored woman in 
Virginia, for example, expected, as a result of Republican 
success in the Presidential election of 1888, that she would 
move into the house of the white family for whom she 
cooked and washed, while they would move into her frame 
cabin and serve her as she had served them. 

Just here, however, lies the possibility of influencing 
the colored race toward a higher level of civilization. Not 
in their crude aspiration for social recognition by their 
white neighbors, for with a higher level of civilization will 
come the capacity to understand the purely voluntary char- 
acter of such recognition on the part of the recognizers; 
but in the susceptibility of the colored race to the creation 
of desire by environment. The colored man is pre- 
eminently an imitative creature. When he sees the more 
pleasant and desirable life of others, he desires to imitate 
their mode of living, even when they are people whom his 
traditions have taught him to regard as his aristocratic and 
oligarchic superiors, between whom and himself, tradition 
and experience tell him, there is a great gulf fixed. 

Now, if this is true notwithstanding the comparatively 
sinple style of living to which the Southern white people 
have been reduced by the financial misfortunes entailed by 
abolition and reconstruction, and even where the whites 
are few and the negroes many in number, as in the ‘‘ black 
belts” of several Southern States, would not the operation 
of this factor for the creation of desire be extended beyond 
computation, beyond imagination even, if the South were 
filled with white industrial laborers, living up to that 
standard of civilization which they illustrate in the manu- 
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facturing towns of Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania? 

In reality the two great issues of the late campaign are 
one. The Southern question, represented in that cam- 
paign by the ghost of the dead Force Bill, is to be settled 
by the tariff question; by such preservation of our indus- 
trial conditions that the material development which began 
in the South a few years ago, and was interrupted by the 
unwise attacks on the tariff growing out of the protectionist 
defeat in the Congressional election of 18g0, may be re- 
sumed and continued with a steady and healthy expansion. 
The surprising thing, under such circumstances, is the 
blind willingness of the South’s representatives in Congress 
to attack the principle of protective legislation. Protection 
has been extending its benefits to the North and the West 
for thirty years, and just as the time of the South comes 
to avail of these benefits, its public men range themselves 
in opposition to this principle, which has led prosperity to 
knock at the gates of its natural treasure-houses of ore and 
coal and lumber and limestone. The opening of those 
gates would be the signal for the appearance of a large 
industrial white population, who would not only cause the 
race question, viewed solely as a race question, to disappear 
by the overpowering force of numbers, but would bring 
about the solution of attendant social questions. The sec- 
tional statesmanship that looks only to the past, with its 
bitter memories of civil strife, declaring, ‘‘ The South does 
not want protection, for it is the North alone that protec- 
tion has always benefited,” is guilty of grave wrong. No 
other part of the country can benefit so largely as can the 
South from that degree of protection which represents the 
wages of labor, and the standard of living attained by the 
laborer. Where the rest of the country has one argument 
for it, the South has two; for the existence of a grave 
social problem makes it doubly important that that element 
of the Southern population which has become a source of 
apprehension shall be educated, not merely by precept and 
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preceptors, but by examples and exemplars; by the pres- 
ence of an industrial population which would make the col- 
ored people’s environment a continual school of civilization. 

In the South, as elsewhere, a high standard of living 
among the industrial population would tend to make per- 
manent that industrial prosperity which, without such a 
standard of common life, could be only temporary. For the 
secret of permanent and independent industrial prosperity is 
the presence of that kind of home market which consists of 
the civilized wants and the consuming capacity of the mass 
of the people, the home people. For the capitalist manu- 
facturer this home market is possible to just that point that 
the laborer’s wages can buy its products. This principle 
of protection to capital through protection to labor was 
recognized by the Democratic platform of 1884, and was 
the keynote of the tariff policy of the late Samuel J. 
Randall. It has been represented since his death by the 
late Senator Barbour, of Virginia, and by Senator Gorman, 
of Maryland. Still, the South hardly knows it now, al- 
though in Mr. Randall’s time it had not been vindicated, as 
it since has been, by the South’s own experience. 

The iron boom which struck the South several years 
ago, making blast furnaces spring up like mushrooms, and 
turning corn fields into corner lots and factory sites, col- 
lapsed with a thud which brought stringency and disaster 
to many a Southern household. There was not a ton more 
iron produced than the South ought to produce; but more 
iron was produced than the South could herself consume. 
The trouble was that she did not consume it. She con- 
signed it in bulk to outside markets, sold it North and 
West, all the time buying from the North and the West 
her supplies of manufactured iron goods. The free-trade 
ideas of the Calhoun school of statesmanship were still so 
powerful in the South that it seemed to her people the 
right and the natural thing to sell iron raw material to the 
North and to buy back the manufactured goods; to sell 
raw cotton to England, and depend on England for cotton 
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goods. The possibility of a home market created by the 
civilized wants and desires of a large industrial population, 
white and colored, supplied by an adequate number of 
manufacturing plants, the product of one being the raw 
material of the next, with American wages and the social 
well-being of the laborer as the foundation of its prosper- 
ity, seems hardly to have dawned on the southwestern 
bank of the Potomac. On the contrary, if you speak to a 
Southern statesman about the tariff, he will say, ‘‘ We of 
the South need no tariff. We have such cheap labor that 
we can get along with free trade.”’ But it is written plainly 
on the face of the South, in an alphabet whose letters are 
dead towns that were booming on paper three years ago, 
that cheap labor is a delusion and a snare. For labor, 
dearer because it lived better, would be dearer because it 
consumed more. Such labor would create a home market 
for goods; cheap labor is a market for nothing but the 
commonest kind of food and clothing. 

When the colored man of the South sees living near 
him white industrial wageworkers, with carpets on their 
floors, book-cases and parlor organs on the carpets, framed 
pictures on the walls, and flower gardens about their 
houses, when he understands that these things belong to 
people who, like himself, work with their hands for a liv- 
ing, he will wake up. He will want to live that kind of a 
living; and as he progresses toward a realization of that 
ideal, he will cease to care for other social recognition than 
that which is naturally within his reach. He will make 
his own society, and will understand that it is better to 
enjoy the refinements of life in his own home than to seek 


them in the home of any other. 
KEMPER BOCOCK. 
































The Individual and the State. 


It is the universal testimony of history that freedom 
of thought and action, far from being the prerogative of a 
few, has become a continually augmenting characteristic of 
an ever-increasing percentage of the human family. Hu- 
manity’s line of march has been from monocracy to a 
democracy, and the sovereignty of the state has receded 
just in proportion as the sovereignty of the individual 
has advanced. The function of the individual is to be- 
come ‘‘a law unto himself,” and in accordance with that 
law to determine his industrial, political and social environ- 
ment, the character of his religion and the quality of his 
culture. The function of the state is to supply the indi- 
vidual with opportunities for self-development, to create 
a social soil pregnant with possibilities for individual 
advancement, and to withdraw its paternal authority just 
as fast as the individual ceases to need it. The history of 
man has been an ever-enlarging and intensifying protest 
against church authority and state control. The state is 
not an end in itself, it is simply a means for maximizing 
individuality; it exists for the individual. The state was 
made for man, not man for the state. All human institu- 
tions are the servants of human wants. Directly they are 
the creations of a few; indirectly they are the benefactors 
of the many. The state originated from the fact that men 
were not created free and equal, but they perceived that 
by association as human beings, by consociation as political 
factors, and by co-operation as industrial factors, all their 
interests as individuals could be better subserved. Thus 
the state came into existence, and only in so far as it 
serves the interests of the individual has it any historical 
significance or any political function whatever. 

In times past man has been taught to love, respect 
and obey almost everything outside of himself, and yet, by 
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some unerring instinct, he has been gradually learning to 
be true to the divinity within him. And yet, while all the 
history of the past has shown this tendency toward indi- 
vidualism and a gradual surrender on the part of the state 
of its controlling function, still we are assured by the so- 
cialist that the individual will thrive better if the current 
of human progress thus far be turned backward, and the 
pointers on the dial plate of advancing civilization be made 
to move in an opposite direction. As well pass a law that 
the sun shall stand still or the earth revolve in a counter 
direction, as thus to ignore and reject the toil-earned, 
blood-bought, evolutionary inheritance of the past. 

And yet no movement so widespread as socialism can 
be without due significance. That millions of human be- 
ings should in this nineteenth century rise up as one man, 
with determination written on their foreheads, demanding 
in the name of a common humanity the abrogation of in- 
dustrial despotism and the inauguration of industrial, 
social and political conditions more in keeping with the 
colossal productive capacity of the factory system, and the 
equally gigantic proportions of concentrated capital, is a 
fact which deserves most serious consideration. The 
demand is both reasonable and just; it is, moreover, im- 
perative. 

The heart of the movement is sound; but it is only as 
a sentiment that socialism is sound, and sentiment is no 
uncommon quality; it is shared by other millions of men 
equally determined, equally enthusiastic, equally endowed 
with the gift of persuasive reason. One thing is desired 
by all reformers in common, viz., the amelioration of man- 
kind. Indeed, the spirit of reform has electrified all 
classes of men and women. The socialistic movement is 
then but a part of the social movement of the nineteenth 
century toward a higher degree of individuality and a 
higher plane of civilization. Consequently, any adequate 
solution of the social problem must show how the interests 
of all classes combined can be economically and equitably 
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secured. No scheme that would elevate one class at the 
expense of another can be regarded as anything but sui- 
cidal. On the other hand, every scheme for substituting 
state control for individual enterprise would result in the 
enervation of all industries and in the apathy of the indi- 
vidual. It would stop the beating of the heart of our in- 
dustrial system. Church and state are simply necessary 
limitations as far as their controlling functions are con- 
cerned, and it is for the interest of all classes that these 
should be withdrawn just as fast as individuals become in- 
telligent enough to think their own thoughts and manage 
their own affairs, while the regulative function of the state 
may simply keep pace with the increasing complexity of 
individual enterprise. 

But individual enterprise means competition, and com- 
petition is regarded by many as an unmitigated evil. It is 
thought that socialism, by substituting state control for in- 
dividual management, would do away with competition. 
But to attempt to abolish competition would be to attempt 
to abolish human nature. Absurdity is written on the face 
of any such proposition for the betterment of mankind. It 
is quite true that the evils connected with competition, the 
conditions under which competition often takes place, can 
and must be speedily attacked as detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the individual and of society, but to abolish economic 
competition upon a plane in which there is approximate 
equality between the competing units would be to arrest 
the process of production, and to stereotype the poverty 
which now exists, thus retarding that ‘‘ consummation so 
devoutly to be wished ’—the production of more wealth and 
its general distribution through an increase in wages. 

State control would weaken the sinews of industrial 
activity, and it should be laid down as a cardinal doctrine 
in statesmanship that all forms of doing for the individual 
are to be superseded by such methods as shall enable the 
individual to do for himself. The leading feature of mod- 
ern reform is industrial because the world is beginning to 
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see that church charity and state legislation, or in other 
words that religious and political reformations alone are in- 
adequate to cope with that monster evil—the poverty of 
the masses. The nineteenth century will go down to pos- 
terity as the era of industrial reformation. If the vast 
sums thus far spent in wasteful charity and in unnecessary 
legislation had been expended in enabling the individual 
to do for himself, poverty by this time would have become 
a thing of the past. ‘‘It would have spread its dragon 
wings” in flight, and the civilized world ‘‘ would see it no 
more forever.’’ Past ages have been characterized by 
specific reforms, but the reform movement of our day is 
generic in character, industrial reform taking the lead and 
being regarded as the necessary precursor of any permanent 
or substantial reform of any other kind. Poverty is the 
greatest of social infirmities, but it is better to heal the in- 
firmity than to supply it with the crutches of charity or to 
stereotype it by state control and thus fix it as an organic 
member of the body politic. 

And yet we are told that socialism is ‘‘the road to 
social peace.”” That willdepend upon what kind of a road 
it proposes to build and whether the public will patronize 
this socialistic thoroughfare. As already stated, socialism 
as a sentiment, as a reaction against the narrow-minded, 
anti-social, capitalistic-sided economy of the past, is one of 
the promising signs of the times. In so far as it seeks to 
improve the condition of the individual by closer industrial 
co-operation on the part of labor, by greater social com- 
mingling and educational opportunities, it is an unim- 
peachable movement in the right direction. But these 
are rather the indirect results of socialism. Its open line 
of policy, its industrial method, instead of leading to 
industrial peace, by crippling the whole industrial system 
would lower wages, rent, interest and profit, arrest the 
economic distribution of wealth and the march of human 
progress. Why? Because, industrially, it proposes aboli- 
tion instead of evolution,—the abolition of the present 
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capitalistic mode of production; the abolition of rent, in- 
terest and profits; the abolition of private ownership of 
land; the abolition of individual ownership of the instru- 
ments of production; the abolition of competition—in order 
to abolish poverty, injustice and crime, which are only 
incidental and temporary evils. 

Now, any scheme for the redemption of man based upon 
abolishing the results of the work of all past ages would 
remove its foundation from the civilization thus far attained 
and (if it could be carried toits ultimate consequences) would 
sink us to the pit whence civilization was first digged. 
Politically it would be a blind leader of the blind, and we 
should all fall back into the ditch together, because by 
adding to the regulative function of the state, already so 
unequal to its duties and industrial function, it would choke 
the machinery of government and reduce individual enter- 
prise to the minimum. Thus the state would become a 
sort of capitalistic dictator over a commonwealth of indus- 
trial impotency. It would take from the individual in 
order to give to the state, as though the state were a 
separate entity, as though the state included all the in- 
dividuals in it but all the individuals in the state did not 
make up the state, which is quite a Marxian mode of rea- 
soning. In other words, the socialists proceed upon the 
assumption that in the state there is an added increment of 
honesty, industry and intelligence, but where it comes 
from no one knows, unless possibly from the exploi- 
tation of some other planet where a better race of men 
exist. 

The function of the state is regulative, not productive ; 
its duty is to facilitate industrial enterprise and co-opera- 
tion, to protect industrial interests, to augment individual 
participation in the settlement of all industrial, social and 
political measures, to maximize the realm of individual 
action and to minimize its own. Possibly the socialistic 
error as to state control has arisen from the fact that the 
regulative function of the state has indeed increased ta 
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meet increased demands resulting from multiplication and 
diversification of industries, because the state has more 
interests to protect, and consequently that the goal of 
socialism was state control. In the near future, however, 
they will see that they have reckoned without their host, 
and that the individual will object to being sacrificed to 
the god of state. WILLIAM E. Harr. 





The function of state or government is something more 
than merely regulative. The idea that the state should do 
nothing but regulate the conduct of citizens and protect 
persons and property is the bane of the /atssez faire doc- 
trine. It reduces government to a mere negation and 
logically is nothing itself. ‘The duties of government are 
as positive as those of individuals, only they are different. 
The true functions of government are educational, protec- 
tive and judiciary. It is as much the function of govern- 
ment to insist upon the education of its citizens as it is to 
furnish police to protect them from assault; and it is no 
less its duty to protect them from injurious industrial and 
social conditions than it is to protect them from military 
invasion. The pursuit of industrial enterprise properly 
belongs to individuals, because they can do it much better 
than any government; but to furnish the opportunity for 
industrial development and social advance is just as clearly 
the function of the state, because in that lies the civilization 
of the nation.—[ED. } 






































Economics for the Young. 


Economics is housekeeping. Falling into exclusive 
scientific usage, it is now housekeeping on a national 
scale. The community, even remotely, was considered an 
enlarged family and the state a great household. The 
wealth of the whole was the wealth of its parts. Massa- 
chusetts has it exactly in her constitutional name of 
‘‘commonwealth.”” The state, old and new, was and is 
but the common wealth of all its families. 

The science of wealth, the science of making a lawful 
living, the science of economics, and the science of manag- 
ing the household, national and individual, are expressions 
equivalent and practically identical. With this as the 
only proper fulcrum of the social and commercial lever of 
the age, it is hardly less than a marvel that the curriculum 
of our public schools still refuses it educative rank. One 
of the most impressive spectacles of this century was 
recently witnessed in the streets of the metropolis when 
thirty thousand American youth, in orderly march, were 
reviewed by the wage-earning classes of the nation. It was 
the coming generation actually in sight. Each one of them, 
released from school regime, is destined to pass under those 
severely operative principles which govern wealth, and be 
a seeker for the rewards of toil; while upon each should 
rest the mandate of the profoundly involved social fabric 
that those rewards should be earned in lawful modes. 
The seed of the field advances to just increase not only 
without injuring its neighbor, but to that neighbor's eco- 
nomic welfare; none the less should the nation’s youth, 
passing from the schoolroom into necessary servitude to 
the social organization, be fitted for prosperous careers 
under high loyalty to the laws which govern common 
wealth. Yet how many upon that threshold can intelli- 
gently read the business page of a newspaper ? 
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How many American youth can tell what wealth is? 
We are in the world. A thousand needs press on every 
side. To gratify those needs we appropriate this and that. 
What we appropriate is wealth. The rich are those who 
have much, the poor have little. To get enough for reason- 
able gratification constitutes the struggle of life. Success 
is victory in the contest. This field of endeavor is man- 
ful and noble, where true heroism alone should bear the 
palm. The age tends to make it a scramble under mob- 
bish law, out of which is emerging an immoral social 
organization. 

Success has its determinate laws, which may be simpli- 
fied into three. First, imdustry, by which value is pro- 
duced and the right of possession acquired. Obstruct it 
by indolence, sickness, old age, and the armed warrior of 
poverty will stalk in. But industry even of the best sort 
may lamentably fail. The hardest toil may end in pauper- 
ism. The current must be reinforced by a confluent 
second law, which is that of sé//. This avoids the waste of 
misdirected labor. ‘The material for which a dollar is paid 
can only be increased in value, and thus be a means of 
wealth, by intelligence, and drill of nerveand muscle. But 
even so, the toiler may walk on straight into pauperism, 
and will do so if the earned increase is wasted by wrongful 
modes of life. To save him and crown his toil with re- 
ward, a third law must set in, viz., frugality, by which 
is meant not hoarding but saving for wise and necessary 
use. These are the primary rules of success, and serve to in- 
dicate what housekeeping is in every scale, great and small. 

It is because of the fundamental character of these 
laws that the wealth-getting of the day is such a disturb- 
ing force. The universe and man are under law. What- 
ever is obtained should be by lawful methods. Lawless- 
ness inevitably produces disorganization. Society is vexed 
and threatened because the stars are out of their courses, 
natural law invaded, and a generation of wealth-seekers is 
upon it, untaught and undrilled in orderly economics. In- 
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struction of the millions of American youth in organic law 
is an obligation to which there is still too great an educa- 
tional insensibility. Neither religion nor common sense 
forbids the accumulation of wealth. Wealth will and 
must be pursued. It is a bulwark which should be built 
about every life. The young should be taught in the 
manner of its construction. 

Half of all existing poverty is due to inadequate prep- 
aration for service in the field of economics. ‘To wineman- 
cipation from legal servitude and direct gratified needs into 
higher uses will be to illustrate that higher civilization 
which is but the movement of the classes of humanity in 
those privileges and attainments which result from a better 
organization. It is the machine going together again, 
rightly articulated even in its most refined parts. But let 
us narrow this word ‘‘economy”’ down to popular usage. 
A maxim on the walls of the school and the bread-plates 
of the boarding-house is ‘‘ Waste not, want not.” Success 
is an aggregation of small things. A mass is the sum 
total of a problem in addition. All legitimate advance is 
like Lincoln’s ‘‘ pegging on” to Richmond. A dollar is 
the continual inching on of cents. The Bank of England 
reckons all fractions of pennies in its own favor and has 
accumulated $716, 360. 

By such a process any schoolboy can own a house at 
forty years of age. Though now obvious and familiar, it 
nevertheless took the world 5,816 years to discover the 
power of the penny. Savings institutions are only of yes- 
terday as history flies. We hear much of the relative in- 
crease of poverty in current days, but it is absolutely with- 
out an historical credential. Statesmen are now grappling 
with Poor Laws as they were in England a hundred years 
ago. Then no man could answer the question, ‘‘ How 
ameliorate poverty ?” ‘Taxation of the nobility was intol- 
erable. Benevolence both from private and public treas- 
uries was as fagots to the flames. Mendicity and pauperism 
increased in exact ratio with schemes for their relief. The 
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poor question was a knot of Gordian complexity. And 
when this century opened the issue was unsolved, and a 
deep, dark frown rested upon the brow of the nations. 
Had the existence of the benighted savage hordes of 
an unknown world been suggested to Queen Isabella, she, 
and not Columbus, would have been the discoverer of these 
far-away shores and be canonized by the glory of these 
Columbian days. Whenever possible the heart leads the 
head. To England’s parliamentary cry the sympathy of 
intelligent womanhood gave final answer. Mrs. Priscilla 
Wakefield advanced the principle of self-help, and incor- 
porated it into a ‘‘ Friendly Society for the Benefit of Women 
and Children” to loan funds and receive savings. Al- 
most simultaneously, as is often the case when the world 
is ripe for an idea, a similar scheme arose in the minds of 
several clergymen, and soon the laboring classes in many 
English and Scottish parishes had banks of savings, re- 
sulting in the organization of the Edinburgh Savings 
Bank. The relief, however, though real, was local and 
circumscribed. Like the small-pox, poverty and idleness 
ravaged the continent. It came across the seas to America 
in every ship touching our newly-found shores, and men- 
aced us as an ominous thunder-cloud. Governor Clinton 
feared that it would decrease the population, and the value 
of property in New York City, by the tremendous burdens 
it imposed. Unable to advance on the political wisdom of 
the old world, we acted on its counsel by copying its poor 
laws and reaped its experience. The cloud gathered 
deeper and darker. Finally camethe year 1816 and asun- 
burst. Abroad, provident habits, under the inspiration of 
Mrs. Wakefield, began to spread everywhere among the 
people. The tree of self-help and independence yielded 
fruits whose taste was sweet to the masses. The news 
reached New York through friendly correspondence, and 
though it was inauspicious times for new enterprises, 
though the wolf was at the door of many an American 
home, and crops were shortened by early and late frosts, 
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still it was the birth year of national economy. New 
York, Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia legislated into 
existence those noble and philanthropic savings institutions 
which still exist, and which with more than six hundred 
others have gathered into safe-keeping scarcely less than 
2,000 millions of the dollars of the toilers of the land. Asa 
consequence there has been a mighty civil uplift, while our 
government and those of other lands have breathed more 
easily by having property released from enormous taxation. 

It is approximately true that seventy-five per cent. of 
European prosperity is due to the introduction of the 
scheme of self-help among the hitherto improvident 
classes. Emigration is not, as arule, from the ranks of 
the prosperous. France, England and Switzerland are 
not knocking at Castle Garden. German emigrants out- 
number Swiss and French combined as ten to one. Some 
years ago France had to pay the Prussian war indemnity, 
amounting to $1,000,000,000. In this country the finan- 
cial appeal is not made to outlying agricultural districts, 
but there those districts advanced a large part of the 
necessary funds. The explanation exhibits the value of 
the subject under discussion. For nearly two genera- 
tions the youth of France have been reared in habits of in- 
dustry and frugality, even the schools assisting by a sys- 
tem of school banking, until the masses hold the wealth of 
the republic and are contented because prosperous. The 
proper distribution of wealth is contingent solely on the 
principles of economic law. Great congestion of value, as 
in the case of a few American millionaires, is legally im- 
possible in the realm whereof we are speaking. And 
wherever the equation of distribution is thrown out of gear 
a discontented movement of population results and emigra- 
tion setsin. It would set in here in our own land were there 
another inviting world beyond an unknown western horizon, 

Another illustration of the beneficent effect of loyalty 
to the fundamental principles named is historically found 
in that republic uprising beneath the southern cross— 
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Brazil. Last to hear the voice first raised in England 
when the old century turned into the new, that govern- 
ment a while ago abolished slavery. How? By one wide 
sweep of imperious law? No. Brazil looked northward, 
and in the United States found a precedent to be followed 
only at her peril. A slave cannot wisely be confronted 
with freedom by striking off his shackles in an instant. 

That Abraham Lincoln did not do as well as Rio 
Branco was neither his fault nor is it now said to the prej- 
udice of his fame. National measures must be adjusted to 
historical crises. But beyond question Branco’s great law of 
1871 was in advance of any hitherto known. By it all chil- 
dren of slave parentage from and after its enactment were 
free. The path to liberty for those then in bondage re- 
quired such effort as would display fitness for the reward 
when attained. To offset the tendency of the enslaved 
toward an unthrifty life, each slave was permitted for a 
certain number of hours every week to work for himself. 
His wages were placed to his credit in asavings bank. When 
the deposit reached a certain sum the state added sufficient 
to ransom him. Good as was this law, in 1885 a better 
was passed. The government set aside an emancipation 
fund. Every farm-working slave could loan from that 
fund enough to buy his liberty on condition that he worked 
for his owner for the term of five years. Food end cloth- 
ing were provided and wages paid according to work 
performed, one-half being saved to repay the loan for his 
freedom. ‘Thus in seven years, without massacre or war 
or ruin, 12,000,000 could be freed, everyone coming forth 
trained to self-dependence and the laws of thrift. 

Likewise is the school savings bank system, now op- 
erative in fifty-two American cities, a development re- 
sponding to a great need in social economy. Seventy-five 
thousand pupils in two hundred and eighty-five schools 
are depositors of $300,000. Not that the system contem- 
plates the children’s money alone, except as an object-les- 
son in thrift, economy, and the laws of a prosperous career. 
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It provides another lever for the inculcation of provident 
habits, for the lessening of temptations to vice, for impress- 
ing upon youthful minds the value and proper use of 
money, for awakening a spirit of self-help and independ- 
ence, for the application of the highest principles of moral- 
ity to the use of resources, for the enthronement of frugal- 
ity among the virtues, and for classing among the educative 
arts that disciplinary instruction which is an imperative 
equipment for practical life. 

All reform is but an emancipation which must continue 
yet fora year andaday. Education that does not adjust 
to principles operating now, yet old as Genesis, is inade- 
quate. The diploma which transforms our nation’s youth 
from pupils into bread-winners is now no guarantee that 
they can draw a bank check. Weigh the common school 
at its full value, yet there can never flourish a high com- 
monwealth without careful instruction in common wealth 
widespread among its people. J. S. KELSEY. 





We entirely agree with Mr. Kelsey that the great 
need of our time is a better knowledge of economics. He 
is right in demanding that economics be taught to the 
young as a part of our system of popular education, but not 
the kind of economics he appears to have in mind. He 
evidently thinks of economics as the science of saving 
crumbs, and imagines that the poverty of the poor is due 
mainly to their wastefulness, and the affluence of the rich 
to their savings. This is a very popular but very fallacious 
notion. The poverty of the poor is not due to the large- 
ness of their waste but to the smallness of their wants. 
Nor is the wealth of the rich acquired by the saving of 
fractions. A millionaire could never have arisen from 
such a progress. The secret of national prosperity is not 
in saving wealth but in using it. America is not richer 
and more advanced than Russia because our people save 
more than Russians, but because they consume more. True, 
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French peasants have more francs in their stockings than 
have Parisian laborers, but they have also more bare feet. 
It is more economic to spend pennies on stockings than to 
hoard them in stockings. No republic is safe whose 
peasants go barefooted. Nor could anything be further 
from the mark than the assertion that ‘‘ seventy-five per 
cent. of European prosperity is due to the introduction of 
the scheme of self-help among the hitherto improvident 
classes.’’ It is doubtful if all the gains to workingmen 
from such means are equal to a rise of two per cent. in 
wages. Great improvements have never come to society 
through parsimonious methods of consumption, but always 
through improvements in production. Capital has done 
more for civilization in making wealth cheap and abundant 
in a single generation than has been accomplished since 
the dawn of our era by general parsimony. 

The notion that the essence of economics is small con- 
sumption is a doctrine that the rich have always sought to 
impress upon the poor. It is to correct the fallacy of this 
teaching that a wider knowledge of economic science 
among the people is so necessary. 

‘* Economics for the Young” is indeed the great need 
of our time, but not the economics of abstinence. The eco- 
nomics that our people need to learn are the economics of 
progressive society; the science of how to produce wealth 
the most cheaply, not how to use it most sparingly; how 
to abolish poverty, not how to make it endurable. True 
economics will show that cheap and abundant production 
can be secured only in connection with large and varied 
consumption. No nation that consumed little ever pro- 
duced much, or produced cheaply. A general appreciation 
of this fact would do much towards laying the foundation 
for a popular understanding of economic science.—[ED. ] 




















The Corner Stone of Social Strife. 


It is indeed astonishing to note how everything be- 
neath the heavens—and in the heavens themselves for that 
matter—is governed by an absolute and clearly defined 
natural law. One might well think, that if there is any- 
thing which is absolutely unstable and ungoverned, if 
there is anything that is entirely dependent upon mere 
whim and fancy, if there is anything whose corner stone is 
built of quicksand and whose foundation rests upon mire, 
that thing is politics. Yet a little reflection is sufficient to 
demonstrate that all political warfare and social strife is 
ruled by as absolute and rigid a law of nature as the princi- 
ple of gravitation. 

From the very earliest periods of man’s social career we 
find that public opinion has been divided upon one ques- 
tion—a question which caused two great political parties to 
spring into existence during the early days of Rome’s his- 
tory, and which is the only cause of there being at present 
two great divisions of popular thought in our country, and, 
indeed, throughout the world. For the principle repre- 
sented by the patrician of Rome is identical to that upon 
which our Republican party is founded, while the idea for 
which the plebeian fought is to-day championed by the 
Democracy, or more fully, by the People’s party. This 
great and fundamental cause of all social strife is the prin- 
ciple of concentration or centralization of power, as opposed 
to the idea of expansion or decentralization of authority. 
The former, if carried to the extreme limit, becomes abso- 
lute despotism, while the latter ends in anarchy. Central- 
ization is, beyond a doubt, the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion. It is the real and active issue, while the opposite is 
simply the negative side. Centralizationisa result; it can 
be accomplished even when pushed to its extremity, while 
decentralization is only a foil; the anarchist destroys but 
does not pretend to create; he is simply an objective. 
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The extreme of centralization, as we have said, is 
despotism. Now, despotism has existed and does exist to- 
day. But how could anarchy be realized? Anarchy 
means absolute and complete individual independence and 
isolation. For, if one person has the slightest relation 
with another person his actions must to some extent be 
regulated or governed by the effect they may have upon 
the second individual. Thus all government is simply the 
regulation of men’s actions in regard to their effect upon 
others. Anarchy means no government, and therefore it 
means complete individual isolation. It means that the 
individual shall labor only sufficiently for his own exist- 
ence; that in one locality he shall eat grass and wear gar- 
ments of leaves, while in another he must live upon shell- 
fish and wear next to nothing. It means more than all 
this, for it means the extinction of the human race. It is 
not and cannot be a reality at all. It is for this reason 
that man has always leaned toward the real principle, and 
that every social struggle has ended in the ultimate 
triumph of centralization, though of course when it has 
been carried beyond a just and safe limit it has provoked 
assault which has forced a modification and return to a 
more nearly equal balance. Thus we notice that the great 
struggle which shook France and all Europe to the founda- 
tion was commenced because the great social principle had 
been carried to an extreme; yet the opposite force in its 
turn pulled the social pendulum far beyond the point of 
equity, and the necessary consequence was that it swung 
back far over to the centralization side, carrying Napoleon 
almost to its former limit, fell back again, and has now 
settled over the true mark. 

Again, we notice that although Charles the First man- 
aged to haul the weight far up the centralist arc, it at length 
slipped from his grasp and the opposite swing carried 
away his head. But again we see the resemblance which 
this issue bears to a pendulum when we note that it swung 
the Protector far up toward the point reached by the King. 
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England probably presents to view the most stable gov- 
ernment ever devised by man, and it is because she began her 
existence at the extreme of the true principle and has grad- 
ually worked down toward decentralization in easy, almost 
imperceptible stages, and in all likelihood is still descending. 

Additional evidence in support of the view that cen- 
tralization presents the affirmative side of the question is 
forthcoming in the fact that the centralist party has always 
been composed of the more intelligent portion of the body 
politic; and furthermore, we notice that the centralists do 
the most to prevent their principle from being carried to 
an extreme. They are aware that while government is 
necessary it cannot accomplish everything; that as we 
must rule ourselves to a great extent, not by the laws of 
commonwealth, but by our own wills, so, in respect to the 
locality or town in which we live, while its relation with 
outsiders must be regulated by the state or national gov- 
ernment in which the outsider is also represented, the 
affairs affecting the town alone should be regulated by the 
will of the community, since they cannot affect anyone 
else. Thus we find that nowhere is the national govern- 
ment more respected and honored, nowhere is local liberty 
more unrestricted, and nowhere is the general grade of in- 
telligence on a higher plane than in New England; while, 
on the contrary, there are few localities lower in intellectual 
standing, few places where national authority is more de- 
spised and ignored, and no place where boss rule is more 
despotic than the most intensely Democratic wards of 
New York City. This spirit of fairness, which has always 
possessed the dominant party, is illustrated in many other 
instances. Was it not the aristocracy of England that 
wrested the Magna Charta from King John? Then, 
although Washington rebelled against the British govern- 
ment when it attempted to carry centralization beyond the 
limit of equity, he himself wasa Federalist and a centralist. 
Again, it was Andrew Jackson who prevented the decen- 
tralists from carrying out their plans, although he was 
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elected to the Presidency by the party of decentralization, 
and it was due to the efforts of the centralists under Lincoln 
that our country was preserved entire and the name Amer- 
ican remained a proud one. 

People often inquire why it is that the Republican 
party has from the moment of its birth been the party 
which has accomplished definite results, while the Demo- 
crats have simply played the part of obstructionists. Yet, 
as we have shown, this has been the case from the begin- 
ning of man’s career, decentralization never creating any- 
thing, but only acting as acheck or obstruction to keep the 
centralists from going too far. And even here it has been 
the mugwump centralists, if I may use the term, who have 
really done anything in the way of successful obstruction. 
Another fact which has created surprise is that the Prohi- 
bitionists are mostly old Republicans, while most men who 
advocate low license are Democrats. Some explain this by 
asserting that it is because the Republican party occupied 
a higher moral elevation, but while there is considerable 
truth in this statement we must look for the real solution 
elsewhere. Prohibition means centralization; it means 
that the government shall have the authority to dictate to 
the individual in order to benefit the mass. It is natural, 
therefore, that such a party should be but a branch of the 
old centralist party, and it is equally to be expected that 
those who are most strong in opposition to such an issue 
should be found among the decentralists, or advocates of 
individual freedom. It is for a similar reason that the 
Democratic and People’s party men fuse so readily, since 
they both represent the same side of the question. 

In the question of labor and capital we discover the 
same principle éarried to the extreme in both cases. On 
the centralist side stand such intellectual fanatics as Bellamy 
advocating the absolute centralization of power, or in other 
words preaching despotism, while the decentralist end is 
upheld by the illiterate agitator, claiming that all property 
or power should be equally divided. 
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Few, indeed, fully realize the gravity and importance 
of the recent political revolution. Up to the time of Jack- 
son the Democratic party represented the decentralist prin- 
ciple in a mild form only. But during his administration 
there sprang into existence a new and more radical branch 
of the party. It was the wing which attempted to take 
South Carolina out of the Union, and although it failed 
then, it made a much more powerful effort in 1861-5, an 
effort which shook the nation to the very base. This was 
simply pronounced decentralization, and when we study 
the official utterances of this branch and then compare 
them with the declarations of the present Democratic party 
we can scarcely avoid becoming convinced that the element 
which formed but a wing in 1832 and 1861 now embraces 
the entire Democracy. And when we consider the vast 
conquest which this party has just made, for the People’s 
party belongs to the same division, it is a condition well 
suited to cause apprehension in the mind of any thoughtful 
man. Many claim that it is simply the question of protec- 
tion or free trade upon which the people have rendered a 
verdict, but these do not pause to consider what protection 
and free trade really signify. Why is it that we find the 
Republican party arrayed beneath the banner of protection, 
while the Democracy rallies so unbrokenly about the free- 
trade standard? Protection means centralization; it means 
that the government shall have the authority to force the 
individual to buy in American markets in order to advance 
the common weal. It is but the natural consequence, 
therefore, that such a policy should be supported by the 
centralists. Free trade means individual liberty to buy 
wherever it suits one’s fancy; it is decentralization of power, 
and thus it finds its supporters among the decentralists. 
This accounts for the radical declaration to be found in the 
Democratic platform of the present day upon the tariff 
question; it likewise makes clear the reason for their ad- 
vocating the reaction of the state banks as opposed to the 
Republican and centralist system of national banking. 
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Decentralization means decay of national feeling, it means 
danger to the nation when really successful, and its recent 
great victory points unmistakably to the ominous fact that 
in spite of our unparalleled prosperity there is a deep feel- 
ing of discontent among the masses, and discontent in that 
quarter is an ugly thing. THEODORE Cox. 





Mr. Cox appears to us to make political centralization 
and decentralization responsible for too much, when he 
regards them as the source of social strife. It is true that, 
carried to its ultimate, decentralization is anarchy, and 
centralization is absolute despotism. It cannot be said, 
however, that either of these forces is the initial cause of 
social strife. That arises from industrial and social discon- 
tent, which in turn comes from new tastes and wants among 
the people. It is only after people have acquired a taste 
for something new that they become discontented with the 
old, and it is this discontent which gives rise to social strife. 
Nor is it entirely true to assume that all affirmative action, 
and therefore social reform, necessarily comes from the 
centralizing party. On the contrary, for ages it has been 
the democratic or decentralizing forces that have wrought 
important reforms. The Magna Charta was a step in the 
direction of decentralization, as was also the establishment 
of the House of Commons in the fourteenth century. The 
Protestant Reformation was manifestly a movement of de- 
centralization, since it transferred the right of judgment 
from one single authority to the individual citizen. The 
Cromwellian Commonwealth was clearly a step toward de- 
centralization, for it took off the king’s head because he 
insisted upon ignoring the opinion of Parliament. Our 
own Revolution was surely a step toward decentralization, 
as it transferred the power of government from the hands 
of the king’s counsellors or a foreign parliament to the 
American people themselves. The truth is that the move- 
ment of political advance has been steadily in the direction 
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of democracy or decentralization. It is equally clear that 
positive reforms have come largely from the demands of 
this progressive or democratic element in the community. 
Mr. Cox is entirely right in regarding the Democratic 
party in this country as mainly a party of negation, but it 
is not due to Democratic principles but to their erroneous 
economic doctrines. True democracy implies the develop- 
ment of individuality among citizens, and the transference 
to the individual of all political power which cannot be 
better exercised by the state. But it also implies what 
true social philosophy demonstrates, namely, that the state 
should be used to protect the opportunities for the develop- 
ment of individual capacity and responsibility. Through 
the failure to recognize this, principle the policy of the 
Democratic party is essentially un-democratic. It is so 
dominated by /aissez-faire economics that it fails to distin- 
guish between the principles of anarchy and democracy. 
Instead of recognizing that government has affirmative and 
permanent functions in protecting and promoting the in- 
terests and opportunities of the people, it proceeds as if 
government was a necessary evil. Hence it fails to distin- 
guish between government ownership and control of in- 
dustrial enterprise, which is essentially paternalistic, and 
national protection to industrial opportunity, which is 
essentially democratic.—[ED. ] 














A Look About. 


‘“*T shall try to correct errors when shown to be errors, and 
I shall adopt new views so fast as they appear to be true views.” 
—Horace Greeley. 


The late Thomas Nelson, the millionaire Edinburgh 
publisher, left $300,000 for the erection and equipment of 
five workingmen’s clubs and reading-rooms. We need 
such millionaires here; so that workingmen and working- 
women may be enabled, by superior social environment, 
to improve their gradually increasing leisure. The desire 
of workingmen for a more complex social life is evidenced 
by the movement of the printers of Cincinnati for shorten- 
ing the working-day; of the Chicago cornice-makers, 
who have secured eight hours ; of the Cincinnati cabinet- 
makers, who gained the nine-hour day after a bitter fight. 
The carpenters of New Orleans and the butchers of Orange, 
N. J., have also succeeded in limiting their working-hours 
tonine. Itis gratifying to know that the shortening of the 
working-day would furnish employment for those out of 
work, whose number, it is said, is estimated as one out of 
every five. The pressure for shorter hours and larger 
wages is touching the mainspring of a higher civilization. 





While New York ranks first in the study of social 
economics, we note that the Indianapolis Progress Club, and 
the Cold Cut Clubs in eastern cities, will listen to weekly 
lectures on economics this winter. If the principles of 
social economics could be instilled into the minds of the 
members of organizations of such magnitude as the Amal- 
gamated Carpenters and the Brotherhood, together num- 
bering 120,000, there would be less danger that either they 
or smaller organizations would make the grievous mistakes 
from the results of which they sometimes suffer. 
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The assumption that the Carnegie Steel Company 
intends to ‘‘treat with employees as individuals” is mis- 
leading. The Carnegie Steel Company knows that individ- 
uals have the right to choose their representative. 





The fact that the Lewiston Machine Company is mak- 
ing a loom for weaving cloth one hundred inches wide 
(probably the largest loom ever made in this country) to 
go to Shanghai, China, and that Chinese labor is being 
introduced into the iron and steel works of the Société 
Cockerell, at Seraing, Belgium, makes a free trade policy 
all the more formidable. 





In the development of new industries the Southern 
States are coming to the front, having established, during 
the first nine months of 1892, ninety-nine new iron and 
steel industrial works. What may we not expect of the 
South now that she is progressing on the right lines ? 





Speaking of development, the progress made in pho- 
tography is worthy of notice. Astronomers need no longer 
spend weary hours gazing at the heavens, but may sit in 
their studies, and contemplate the heavens reflected upon 
photographic plates. 





The difference in the rate of advancement in countries 
gives us food for thought. For instance, in Bulgaria only 
7¥% per cent. of the population can read or write. Is this 
not because their desires are too limited, their livestoo sim- 
ple? In sharp contrast is the condition of things on thisside 
of the Atlantic. 





Tin has been discovered in Cassia County, Idaho; and 
opportunity is now afforded to manufacture tin plate near 
the source of the raw material, in strict conformance to 
economic law. Another opportunity to observe the op- 
eration of the same law is afforded in the formation of 
the Linseed Oil Trust, with a capital of $18,000,000. We 
may naturally expect to see the price of linseed oil decrease. 
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The farmers seem to be rousing from their apathy, 
for we learn that a farmer of Scott City, Kansas, favored 
by a propitious season, raised this year from one hundred 
and sixty acres enough wheat to pay for three hundred 
and twenty acres of land adjoining. If now he was to 
take into partnership another farmer, or two or three, each 
with an amount of capital equal to his own, he would be 
enabled to use improved methods, and probably in time be 
able to forget his troubles asa ‘‘ small farmer.” 





It is reported that a rural farming district in Michigan 
is being provided with a telegraph line eighteen miles 
long, connecting scattered farms with the village store. 
This enterprise should serve as an example for neighbor- 
ing districts. The conservation of human energy, to be 
expended in profitable employment, is wiser than its dissi- 
pation in walking or riding long distances during working 
hours. 


The estimated wealth of the United States, that is, 
the value of all lands, buildings, railways, etc., is put at 
$64,000,000,000; the amount of its money of all kinds is 
estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury to be $2, 108,- 
130,092. It isnot quite so encouraging to learn that the 
Plate Glass Manufacturers of Pittsburgh, Pa., have decided 
to restrict production; but this will probably be the course 
pursued by the majority of manufacturers while cautiously 
awaiting the effects of a new policy. 





It is a pleasure to record a bright outlook for Mexico. 
The production of coffee there last year exceeded 
43,750,000 pounds, a figure which will soon be tripled by 
the introduction of improved machinery and the increase 
in the number of coffee plantations. Is not this increase 
of production and manufacture owing to the increased de- 
mand for coffee and its increased consumption? 
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That the Indian is becoming a manufacturer is an 
industrial fact not to be overlooked. In Maine the Indians 
are extensively engaged just now in making canoe-paddles ; 
the industry is probably included in the report of mills in 
operation in Maine between 1880 and 1890. The increase 
in capital invested is given as over one million dollars; 
over four thousand additional hands were employed; the in- 
crease in wages was over two millions of dollars, and the 
increase in value of output over four millions. 





There is encouragement for women in the prospect of 
a woman’s labor movement in Boston. It is to hoped that 
other cities will fall inline. The fact that there are 37,000 
woman telegraph operators gives some idea of the power 
such a movement might wield for the benefit of the sex; 
and when we learn that the employment of woman com- 
positors is regarded as among the obstacles to securing a 
shorter working-day for printers, it seems that women 
should appreciate the importance of thorough and imme- 
diate organization, which would develop strength to com- 
mand more and better opportunities, and would teach 
them, among other things, that when women enter the 
industrial arena their object, like that of men, is the ac- 
quisition of wealth, and it would follow that they would 
co-operate with men in every attempt to improve their 
joint condition. This would not only overcome the oppo- 
sition of men to women as competitors, but would give the 
latter the advantage of an increased rate in wages. 





While Erie is discussing the small wages given to 
working-women, and those interested, in other parts of the 
Union, are commenting upon their careworn countenances 
and dejected air, it is important to know why women, as a 
tule, receive low wages. It is probably because, with the 
majority of them, the wages they receive serve to cover 
their cost of living. A change in the social environment of 
working-women would serve, not only as an incentive to 
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demand higher wages by increasing their wants, but would 
place their work and their wagesonahigher plane. Every- 
where opportunities are opening for women ; their advent 
into the field of the commercial traveler may induce those 
who are adapted to such work to abandon poorer paying 
employments ; and the established fact that there are 
orchestras composed entirely of women gives the possi- 
bility of lucrative employment to those endowed with 
musical talent. That the women of the present age are 
not wanting in the spirit of enterprise is attested by the 
fact that under the management of Mrs. Palmer and her 
Board of Managers, respectable women visiting the World's 
Fair may procure twenty-five nights’ lodgings for ten dol- 
lars, and perhaps realize a profit on the investment. 


It is interesting to note that in the thirteen years’ 
existence of the Harvard Annex the number of its students 
has increased from twenty-five to three hundred, and that 


the Woman’s College of Baltimore has recently received 
gifts of books amounting to 1,500 volumes, also valuable 
additions to the apparatus of the chemical and biological 
laboratories. Women are not neglecting the opportunities 
offered for higher education, for they occupy positions 
which could be secured only as the result of the improve- 
ment of such advantages ; one instance is that of Mrs. H. 
H. Pettijohn, who after a rigid examination was admitted 
to the bar of New Mexico at the spring term of the court. 
C. S. ROBINSON. 
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Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics 
is invited, but all communications, whether conveying facts, 
expressing opinions or asking questions, either for private 
use or for publication, must bear the writer’s full name 
and address. And when answers are desired other than 
through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, communi- 
cations must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions ex- 
pressed in unsigned articles. While offering the freest 
opportunity for intelligent discussion and cordially inviting 
expressions of well digested opinions, however new and 
novel, they reserve themselves the right to criticise freely 
all views presented in signed articles, whether invited or 
not. 








WITH THIS NUMBER the SOCIAL ECONOMIST begins its 
fourth volume. The title-page and contents for Volumes 
I and II are ready and will be sent to subscribers on ap- 
plication. The same for Volume III isin preparation, and 
will be forwarded when ready. 





PRESIDENT GOMPERS and the leaders of other amal- 
gamated labor organizations are heading a movement to 
raise a fund for the defense of the members of the Ad- 


. visory Board of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 


Steel Workers in their trial for treason. This is a com- 
mendable movement, and should receive the support of all 
who believe in fair dealing, whether they believe in trades- 
unions or not. It is no light matter, in this year of grace 
1892, to have a whole committee of a labor organization in- 
dicted for treason because physical force was used by mem- 
bers of their organization in resistance to Pinkerton police- 
men, a body of questionable legal status at best, and one 
whose chief functions have been to intensify rather than 
to suppress strife among wage-workers. A proposition for 
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the suppression of Pinkertonism is quite as pertinent as 
trial for treason of workingmen who were indiscreet enough 
to resist armed intrusion. A system of private mercenary 
police has no legitimate place in this republic. 





THE Annals of the American Academy for Septem- 
ber gives us an article by Mr. S. N. Patten on ‘‘ The 
Economic Causes of Moral Progress,” which sinks some 
excellent ideas in a bewildering metaphysical marsh, 
relating to groupings of pleasures and pains. If he had 
simply announced that an increase of wealth leads to an 
increase of relations, which by their diversities engage 
and develop individuals and societies to more complex 
activities, he would have secured a firm grip on his subject 
and its material. But he deals with the complexities of an 
enlarging society as the result of educational forms rather 
than economic forms, and so gives us hard reading and 
muddy about ‘‘the relative size of the complementary 
groups of pleasure and pain.’”’ Is it not much clearer to 
say, when a man or a society adds a boat to a primitive 
outfit, for instance, that sea habits, and finally navigation 
laws, must be developed because of the action of inevitable 
law, than to say that this development is because of more 
pleasure or pain? The crab sheds his shell, not for pleas- 
ure, but because he has grown so large that it splits and 
falls off. Lcce signum. 





THE COMMERCIAL BULLETIN for December 22d shows 
that the balance of trade in our favor for November was 
nearly thirty millions, and adds that the net exports of specie 
have already amounted to eleven millions this month. 
‘‘However much men may differ about the cause, there 
can be no reasonable dispute about the fact.’’ This outflow 
of gold, the Bulletin thinks, is due to the indisposition of 
foreign capitalists to continue their investments in this 
country, and adds, ‘‘ If this is not on account of the differ- 
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ence arising from silver legislation, it behooves those who 
deny this to offer some other sufficient explanation.” 

Dear Mr. Bulletin, it is not that at all. Nobody is 
seriously frightened about the silver legislation, because 
everybody acquainted with affairs knows that the free silver 
scheme could not pass even with a Democratic administra- 
tion. Mr. Cleveland can be depended upon to veto that 
matter every time. The real explanation of the scare of 
foreign capitalists is the uncertainty of our tariff legisla- 
tion. With free trade they would prefer to have their 
capital in Europe and send their products here: with ade- 
quate protection, they would prefer to have their capital 
here where their goods can be sold. This is the ex- 
planation. 





THE FRENCII REPUBLIC is just now undergoing a 
severe strain. Latest advices indicate that more than one 
hundred members of the Parliament are implicated in the 
Panama scandal. All Europe, and even the French gov- 
ernment itself, is looking for a revolution any day. The 
different Royalist parties are preparing to take advantage 
of an uprising to overthrow the republic and re-establish 
amonarchy. The Orleanists are said to be in full readiness, 
and the Bonapatists have prepared a manifesto to be issued 
the moment a break shall be made. This adds another 
to the many illustrations of the fact that civilization is 
not determined by political forms, but that permanence of 
political forms depends upon civilization. Much has been 
made of the fact that the land of France is divided into 
small holdings, and the French peasant is famous for 
crumb-saving. The truth revealed in all this is that small 
holdings mean poor methods and high cost of production, 
and crumb-saving means simple living, with products dear 
and little used. It is a universal truth that when the 
standard of living of the masses is narrow and simple, 
political institutions must be despotic if strong. Democracy 
can thrive only in the atmosphere of large consumption 
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and high social conditions. Where the peasants go bare- 


footed, republics are likely to be corrupt. Democratic 
governments cannot permanently rise much above the level 
of their people. In a republic, frugality that exposes feet 


to save shoes is a sure indication of doubtful government. 





HARVARD COLLEGE appears to have become a center 
of pessimism, for every voice that comes from there brings 
some warning of the evils awaiting us in the future, result- 
ant upon our recent strides in money-getting. Colonel 
T. W. Higginson, in a recent speech in Cambridge, after 
portraying to his learned neighbors the ills we suffer from 
our tariff system, said: 


I remember when I was a boy in Cambridge that there was but one 
man in Massachusetts who was ever suspected of such a thing as being a 
millionaire, John P. Cushing of Watertown, an East India man. It seemed so 
hard a thing to believe that any man could be worth a million dollars, that I 
remember it beingdiscussed: ‘‘Is it supposable that a man could be wortha 
million dollars?’ That was half acentury ago. Iask you, what is a million 
dollars now? Genteel poverty. A man may keep up appearances on it, but 
he is sympathized with by his friends, who have really got some sympathy for 
him on account of his not having a better income. 


We heard of Colonel Higginson’s speech through a 
spinner of Fall River, who pertinently remarks : 


I too can remember when millionaires were scarce in this country. At 
that time I followed a pair of mules thirteen hours a day for $5 a week. Now 
spinners on fine work, since the recent advance in wages, can earn $20 ina 
week of fifty-eight hours. 


How strange that such otherwise able men should so 
misinterpret the tendency of the times! Colonel Higgin- 
son ought to know that when employers were poor, labor- 
ers were poorer; when rich men were few, civilization 
was low. Once everybody was poor. Then afew became 
well off, then a larger number, and to-day everybody is 
better off than once the few were. Instead of deploring 
this tendency, we should in every way encourage it, that 
the poor may no longer be with us. 
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IN THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for December, Mr. 
Balfour gives his views of the new House of Commons and 
the irish Question. According to Mr. Balfour, the general 
election in England was entirely unlike the recent presi- 
dentiai election here, in that the polls were enormously 
large and ‘‘there is no evidence that any class or section 
of the population, on either side in politics, was lukewarm 
or indifferent.” He thinks the political eagerness of the 
constituencies is faithfully represented in the House of 
Commons. In combating the charge of injustice to Ire- 
land, he says, ‘‘The Irish at this moment enjoy a larger 
proportionate share in the management of the United 
Kingdom than either England or Scotland. They enjoy 
more than their fair share of imperial time, and more than 
their fair share of imperial money.” It is indeed true that 
the political injustices complained of in Ireland belong to 
the past and not to the present. There is no country in 
the world where the laws relating to farmer and tenant, 
for instance, are so distinctly against the land-owners as in 
Ireland. Indeed, they are really socialistic. Ireland is 
the only place in the world where the tenant can take the 
landlord into court and demand a reduction of rent on the 
plea that he is unable to pay. A little more of this kind 
of thing and land would not be worth owning. As we 
have before remarked, the Irish question is an industrial, 
not a political one. It is not so much the location of the 
Parliament that needs changing as the social condition of 
the people, and this must be accomplished through the de- 
velopment of complex industries, the introduction of man- 
ufacture: it can never come through mere manipulation of 
political machinery. 





TO READ MUCH that is said nowadays about wealth 
one would think that it was the most pernicious thing with 
which society could be afflicted. Mr. Walter Crane fur- 
nishes a good example of the way in which impractical 
people can idealize a wealthless community, in an article 
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‘Why Socialism Appeals to Artists.” If Mr. Crane is a 
fair representative of artists, we should think it is because 
they know so little of the world and what it is doing for 
humanity. It is not true, as he says, that ‘‘ production for 
profit has taken the place of production for use,” since 
both these ends always were and always will be in essence 
the same; for the useful is profitable, and nothing which is 
not useful can be profitable. It is not true that competi- 
tion is a modern invention, unknown to former ages: it is 
as old as society, being at bottom the universal struggle 
for existence. It is not true that ‘‘cash and comfort” 
are more securely ‘‘enthroned” than ever they were: 
they are yet, as they have always been, mere shorthand 
symbols for progress in civilization. It is not true that 
the ‘‘joy, dignity, and poetry of labor are now being 
crushed out’: machinery gives shorter hours and easier 
labor than ever did or ever could result from the hand 
work of yore. It is not true that the woods of Bohemia 
are better than city streets, for in those woods only thieves, 
outcasts and fairies found a home. ‘‘The greed and de- 
sire for gold” is a false and bitter way of putting the long- 
ing of every man who is a man to improve his condition 
and his willingness to work to do so. Art is an important 
factor in a progressive society, but its devotees are usually 
so wholly out of touch with practical affairs that they are 
but as mild-eyed, melancholy lotus-eaters in the land of 
endless afternoons amid the renovating energies of ma- 
chinery and modern life. They think they dream it all as 
it should be, only because they know so little of what is 
really going on around them. 







































How FEW HISTORICAL WRITERS appear to understand 
that economic interests are really the determining force in 
shaping social and political institutions! They frequently 
ascribe the course of a nation’s history to the influence of a 
single soldier, statesman, preacher, or poet, as if that were 
possible except as such personages voiced the ideas and in- 
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terests of the community. Even Prof. Brice’s ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth” appears to be tainted with this method, 
when he attributes the confidence of Americans in public 
opinion to a ‘‘ belief of the people in their star” and ‘‘con- 
fidence that the people are sure to decide right in the long 
run.” It is not difficult to see that no such flimsy security 
could carry the heterogenous and conflicting forces of our 
nation, gathered as they are from all the races of man- 
kind and often densely ignorant even of their own welfare. 
What really makes our republic safe, and what alone can 
make any republic safe, or the decisions of its people 
sound, is the development of the industrial condition of 
the masses, which creates an economic and social interde- 
pendence and a solidarity of interest throughout the com- 
munity. A community of interests works silently and un- 
seen, but it works constantly, and keeps the nation travel- 
ing together and in one direction ; no sentiment, except 
such as arise from a common interest, can ever do this. 
The truth is that sentiments holds just as long as in- 
terests hold, and not much longer. When interests begin 
to diverge, everything else parts, as was seen in the case 
of our civil war, when opposing interests in slave property 
rent the republic like a sheet of paper, in spite of traditions, 
glories, flag, and fraternal sentiments as old as the na- 
tional life. Sentiments are the showy pattern stamped in 
colors uponthe stout fabric of interests. Interests forever 
interlacingweave a cloth of nationality so firm and strong 
that nothing less than the relaxation or rotting of all its 
threads can part it into fragments. 





REv. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT argues ably for compulsory 
arbitration for the labor disputes in the Arena for Decem- 
ber. He recognizes some difficulties in establishing com- 
pulsory arbitration, but thinks it could be easily introduced 
by making it a condition of granting charters to corpora- 
tions. Capitalists can choose between adopting compulsory 
arbitration and having legal corporate existence. This is 
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not so simple a matter, however, as Dr. Abbott seems to 
imagine. It is a growing complaint in society to-day that 
our jury system largely fails to render just decisions; so 
much so that its abolition has been more than once sug- 
gested by high legal authorities. Industrial difficulties 
are as much more complex than the ordinary criminal out- 
breaks and civil suits as modern society is than feudalism. 
To lay subtle economic questions before a body of lawyers, 
or even a court of arbitration which will probably be largely 
composed of lawyers, would be to submit the decision 
to those least competent to understand the case. It might 
prevent some strikes, but it would frequently do so by 
suppressing real progressive demands of laborers. And if 
it should succeed in suppressing strikes altogether, it is 
more than probable that it would do a positive injury to the 
community, because strikes, except in rare cases, are the 
culmination of a growing demand for certain new con- 
ditions. What society really needs is, not to force the two 
parties to submit their case to those who are ignorant of 
its character, but rather to encourage conditions that shall 
permit laborers in their collective capacity to stand socially 
and legally in the same relative position that capitalists do 
on the other side, so that the two economic forces shall 
work out the result without, as at present, one being 
handicapped by social disadvantages, and the other bol- 
stered by social privileges. If any new feature should be 
introduced into corporate charters, we would suggest that 
it be to prevent capitalists from instituting a lockout solely 
for the suppression of labor organizations. 





‘«F, I. S.” WRITES in the Republican Magazine of the 
aims of labor, pointing out that it does not want to destroy 
capital, but that it should put a stop to the practice of rising 
by ‘‘cajolery and tyranny.” His soul is vexed that one 
workman should find it possible, by flattering his employer 
and browbeating his fellows, to rise above these latter, and, 
as a result of his nefarious arts, secure a large salary. Can 
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any one rise, in any trade or business, without giving 
proof of manual dexterity or executive ability? ‘‘S.” is 
also troubled about the ‘‘rising young man,” who is, it 
seems, at war ‘‘ both with capital and labor.” He should be 
ignored, repressed, since he absorbs what the wage-earner 
should receive. Government supervision will repress him, 
therefore let us have plenty of government supervision. 
Let general corporations be subject, as are national banks, 
to the examination and report of appointed officials. Then, 
with the knowledge that their wages are as high as the 
affairs of a corporation would warrant, men would become 
content, and all trouble on this score be prevented. The 
rising young man would be repressed. But the rising 
young men are the soul of progress—inventive, urgent, 
toilsome. Acertain government supervision might be valu- 
able in large concerns, though the multiplication of gov- 
ernment officials is in itself most undesirable: they are the 
least progressive of citizens. Even they, however, could 
not suppress the ‘‘rising young man.” He is a work of 
nature, original, forceful, irrepressible, and will always be 
a disturbing element in settled arrangements. But ‘‘S.” 
should remember that when a government has ‘‘ repressed” 
rising citizens, it has orientalized society, and has made 
its own dissolution merely a matter of time. 
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